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homogeneous texts which are now pub- 
lished by Sir Herbert Thompson. 
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No Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.c.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
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Memorabilia. 


WE have pleasure in drawing our readers’ 
attention to No. 1 of the Parochial His- 
tories of Devonshire which the Devonshire 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Literature and Art is bringing out. The 
information in each case is to be systematic- 
ally grouped under thirty-eight headings, 
which have been notably well thought out. 
This first history—Okehampton—was com- 
piled by Dr. Edward Young and_ published 
last July, and the present edition is provided 
with a leaf of additions and corrections. A 
considerable section of the work is, of course, 
that under Manorial History, which goes 
back to Domesday Book. The first Lord of 


the Manor was Osfers (variously spelt), who | 


held it under Edward the Confessor, and was | 


compelled, it appears, by the Conqueror, to 
relinquish it to Baldwin of Exeter. From 
Baldwin’s family, towards the middle of the 
twelfth century, it passed to the Avenels, and 
later to the De Courtenays, with whom it 
remained till the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Except the owners of the castle the 
more important Okehampton families seem 
not to have continued there for longer than 
three or four generations. The first roll of 
freemen (1623) comes from a MS. of Richard 


Shebbeare, who was Mayor of the town in| 


1669. The most illustrious names on the list 
of worthies are Godolphin, Pitt and Rod- 
ney. The church—early fifteenth century— 
was destroyed by fire in 1842 and rebuilt by 
1 The register of baptisms and burials 
dates from 1634, but until 1709 none but males 
are recorded. Under ‘ Ancient Crosses and 
Holy Wells’ we are told of the old granite 
cross at Southcott, and also that the market 
cross, which in 1800 still stood in its place in 
the centre of the borough, opposite the Town 
Hall, had, in 1830, disappeared. There is a 


fine list of the provosts (afterwards called 
port reeves) from 1273 onwards, in which 
appear a considerable number of names recov- 
ered by Dr. Edward Young from documents. 


E learn that in connection with its work 

of indicating places in London in which 

distinguished persons have lived, the London 

County Council, on Feb. 26, affixed a glazed- 

ware tablet on No. 26, Nelson Square, South- 

wark, S.E.1, to commemorate the residence 
there of the poet Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


Journal, 


From the London 
March 4, 1731-32. 


Saturday, 


They write from Ealing, that the poor un- 
fortunate Inhabitants, of Ealing and Old 
Brentford, in the County of Middlesex, are 
grieved at Heart, that they could not exprefs 
their Loyalty, by Ringing their Bells on Her 
Majefty’s Birth Day; their old decay’d 
Church and Steeple falling fome Years fince, 
and is ftill lying in Ruins. 

On Friday laft Week, Meffieurs Dunn and 
Townefend (who now do the Mafons Work at 
Greenwich Hofpital) figned their Contract 
with the Directors of the Bank for Building 
them a Houfe on their Eftate in Thread- 
needle-{treet. They have undertaken the 
whole Work, both infide and outfide, and are 
to complete the fame by Michaelmas 1733, 
the Bank’s Leafe of Grocers Hall expiring 
at the Chriftmas following: They began to 
pull down Sir John Houblon’s Houfe on Mon- 
day Morning; and as the Leafes of 2 or 3 
Houfes in Threadneedle-{treet will not expire 
under 2 or 3 Years, and the Bank have a 
Leafe of the Crown Tavern for about 15 
Years, we hear they intend to fit it up for 
a Transfer Office. The Building (which will 
coft lefs than 20,0001. including King Wil- 


| liam’s Statue) is to be of Portland Stone; 


the grand Entrance from Threadneedle- 
Street will not be unlike Moorgate, and there 
is to be a Coachway by the Ship Tavern in 
Bartholomew Lane: The Plan is Mr. Samp- 
fon’s. 

We hear that a Court of Honour is to be 
held this Day, by the Deputy Earl Marfhal, 
relating to Perfons wearing Coats of Arms 
which they have no Title to. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BRIWES OF STAPLE, SOMERSET. 
(See ante pp. 3, 21, 39, 59, 78, 95, 132). 


T would seem from the mandates the Barons 
sent to the respective sheriffs of Lin- 
colnshire, Norfolk and Nottinghamshire the 
‘following day, 12 Nov., to take into the 
King’s hand and hold safely the chattels the 
deceased man died possessed of in their bailli- 
wicks, so that the executors of his testament 
should have no administration of them till 
they had given sufficient security for the pay- 


ment of his debts to the Crown (E. 368/14 | 


m.4), that until then they had had no official 
intimation of Evermue’s death. 

Four days earlier, on the 8th, the King (or 
rather the Queen or Richard, Earl of Corn- 
wall, who were acting in state affairs for him, 
for he was then abroad, fighting in Gascony) 
returned to Robert of Brius who had married 
Beatrice, granddaughter (neptem) and 
heiress of Walter of Evermue, all lands which 
the said Walter had held of him in chief in 
the bailliwick of the Sheriff of Norfolk, 
which fell to Beatrice by right of inheritance ; 
for which Briwes had made oath of fidelity 
and was to do homage and pay his relief (or 
succession tax) when next the King returned 
to England. (Close Roll, 27 Hen. III.). 

Having almost no other information  re- 
garding this, and desiring to know what 
steps had preceded this entry on the Close 
Roll since Evermue’s death—in (?) Septem- 
ber—I suppose them to have followed on as 
this: the Sheriff of Lincoln, on receipt of 
news of the death, would have advised the 
Chancery of the facts. The escheator in Lin- 
colnshire, if not the same man as the Sheriff 
there, would have been commanded to take 
into the King’s hand all lands the deceased 
died seized of, and to hold them securely till 
further instructed. Briwes, as husband of 
Evermue’s heiress, would have applied to 
court for Inquisitions post mortem to be held 
in the counties in which he knew her inherit- 
able lands lay; upon which writs to the 
Sheriffs of those counties, Norfolk, Lincoln, 
Nottingham and York, would have been 
issued to convene the necessary juries to ascer- 
tain the desired facts. The information so 
gained in each county would have stated that 
Evermue died on such or such a day, that 
he held such and such land of such and such 


_lords, by stated services, and that the next 
heir was Beatrice his granddaughter, wife of 
| Robert of Briwes, aged — and more. 

| Each inquisition, reduced to writing, would 
_have been carried to Westminster and filed 
away; and only on the application Briwes 
would have made to the Chancery and the 
_payment of its fees, would the homage r. 
ferred to in the Close Roll entry quoted have 
'been made, probably to a deputy named by 
_the King’s Council, and the lands returned 
_of which the Sheriff of Norfolk would later 
have given him seisin. 

All these and maybe other things would 
have occurred before Briwes could have ob- 
tained his wife’s estates; and this he cer 
tainly had done before 3 Nov., on which day 
Beatrice, wife of Robert of Briwes, ap. 
pointed Geoffrey Buss her attorney, to appear 
for her in two actions her husband and she 
were to contest in the King’s Court at West 
minster against two other of her late grand- 
father’s tenants. (K.B., 26/124 m.19.). 

I have supposed, therefore, that Evermue 
died not later than September; and _ that 
Briwes paid the fee demanded for the entry 
quoted on the Close Roll before the 8 Nov. 

The Inquisitions taken, after Evermue's 
death, in 1242 have entirely perished—had al- 
ready done so before 1273, probably when, 
some few years earlier, the Exchequer was 
attacked by a mob and suffered some little 
damage before its rolls were removed to the 
Tower of London for safety. From actions, 
however, taken by the (childless) widow, 
Alice, daughter of Matilda of Luvetot (Lib. 
Feodorum) in recovering her thirds from 
various parties, and by Briwes and his wife, 
in protecting the latter’s inheritance, it is 
possible to reproduce, not, perhaps, in full, 
the particulars of the lands of which Ever- 
mue died seized. 

In Lincolnshire he held the manor of 
Knaith of the Bishop of Lincoln, as half a 
knight’s fee, by appropriate services. He 
had also at Kesteby land held of him by Wil- 
liam of Kesteby; and 20s. rent in Stow due 
from John of Lascelles; he had also some 
remaining interest in 34 bovates of land, ete., 
in Thoft and other places under a term of 
years he had from Ralph Arsyk. 

In Nottinghamshire he had 20 bovates of 
land at Elston, which Geoffrey of Staunton 
held of him; and another bovate there held 
of him by Agnes of Arnhal. 

In Yorkshire he had 15 librates of land at 
Dichton, held of him by Joscelin of Ayvill; 


and Emma of Dichton, also, held something 
of him there. 
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In Norfolk he held of the King in chief 
the manor of Runham by service of two mea- 
sures of wine and 200 pears delivered yearly 
at Westminster. 

To all of these Beatrice, his granddaugh- 
ter, wife of Robert of Briwes, was his next 
heir. She was, in fact, daughter of Paulin 
of Theydon’s wife, Beatrice of Evermue. 

Evermue’s chief estate, where he lived and 
probably died, the manor of Knaith, in west 
Lincolnshire, was on the Trent, some 3-4 
miles S.W. of Gainsboro’. On it, at Hay- 
nings, his ancestor, Reyner of Evermue had, 
if he had not founded, well endowed a house 
for nuns, the Priory of St. Mary. As patron 
of his manor Church, Evermue presented 
clerks to the Bishop of Lincoln for institu- 
tion to the rectory of Knaith more than once: 
Richard of Karleton, chaplain, in 1235, and 
again, later on, Hugh of Burton, chaplain. 
(Roll of Hugh, Bp. of Wells. C. and Y. Soc.). 
In 1226 he had obtained a grant to hold a 
weekly market on his manor on Thursdays 
and a yearly fair in February (2nd and 3rd), 
and a grant, also, of free warren till Henry 
III came of age. 


Runham, on the Norfolk coast, in the hun- | 
dred of East Fleg, he had given, it seems, to | 


Beatrice, his granddaughter and his ward, 
on or soon after her marriage to Briwes. 
How Evermue became possessed of it—he had 
it already in 1212 (Lib. Feod.)—I have not 
ascertained. Henry II, to whom the manor 
had escheated, gave it to a Countess of Owe 
(Rot. Hund. 4 E.1.) to hold of him by ser- 
vice of 2 measures of wine and 200 pears to 
be delivered yearly at his Exchequer at West- 
minster, It is not, however, till 1242, the 
year of Evermue’s death, that some evidence 
(? first) appears of the payment of this pecu- 
liar rent in the statement, partly illegible 
(Norfolk Pipe Roll, 26 Hen. III) that... 
(? John of Vlecot—no longer sheriff but then 
m some office concerned with the King’s 
wines) had accounted to the Sheriff for 11 


dolia of wine ‘received from Robert of 
Briwes,”’ the rent, minus the 2200 pears that | 


should have formed part of it, for the cur- 
tent year apparently and the decade that 
preceded it, during which he and Beatrice 
had been in residence on the manor. 

It is certain that from 1234, the year in 
which Briwes’s first term as custos of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk ended, he and _ Beatrice 
resided on the manor, for it was in Norfolk 
that the Exchequer caused him to be dis- 
trained for debt in June that year; and in 

8 he and Beatrice were engaged in legal 
actions concerning lands in Runham. 


What expectations Briwes had of wealth 
to be got from Evermue’s estate were, I am 
afraid, somewhat disappointed. Not only 
was there a widow capable of obtaining her 
thirds; there were also other things: Ever- 
mue’s debts to the King, apparently only 
£8 10s. Od., and his debts to others. For in- 
stance, there was a moneylender, Aaron, son 


‘of Jose’, a Jew, of York, who had lent 


Evermue £80 in 1240, on not unreasonable 
term, to be repaid in instalments, the last 
to fall due at Mich., 1242. The cyrograph 
(or bill) for this was deposited as the law re- 
quired, in the Arch at Lincoln, and showed 
in 26 Hen. III. no evidence of having been 
repaid. (E.101, Bdle. 249, No. 4). Briwes 
might, therefore, have been called on to pay 
the bill in full, with interest. 

There was also a liability of 50 marks to 
fall due to the King on the death of Hubert 
de Burgh, Earl of Kent. And the reawakened 
hopes of his own creditors ! 

L. GRIFFITH. 
(To be continued). 


EDMUND SPENSER : 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF SOME RECENT 
RESEARCHES INTO HIS LIFE AND LINEAGE, 
WITH SOMES NOTICE OF HIS FAMILY AND 
DESCENDANTS, 


(See ante pp. 110, 128, 146). 
VIII. 


It is generally supposed that Spenser met 
his wife, Elizabeth Boyle, in the year 1592, 
that Sonnet Lxviir gives reason for the 
belief that at Easter, 1593, this lady con- 
sented to marry him, and it is certain that 
the marriage took place on St. Barnabas’ 
Day, 11 June, 1594, the ceremony being prob- 
ably performed by Bishop William Lyon at 
Christ Church, Cork. 

The family name of this lady was long a 
puzzle to genealogists, but in recent years 
many documents have come to light which 
reveal adequately both her name and her 
lineage., 

In the Spenser pedigree contributed by Sir 
William Betham to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine of August, 1842, she is alleged to have 
been ‘‘ the daughter of a peasant of obscure 
fame.”’ 

To the Rev. Dr. Grosart belongs the credit 
of the discovery of her name. At one time 
in her career, certainly after Spenser’s death 
and perhaps also before her marriage with 
him, she resided at Kilcoran, Co. Cork, one 
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mile south of the town of Youghal, in a house 
overlooking the bay. Miss Henley, how- 
ever, is doubtful about her residence near 
Youghal before marriage for. the reason that 
‘‘ her kinsman [Boyle] had no connexion with 
Raleigh’s estates at the time; in fact he had 
settled in Co. Limerick.’? That she lived 
near the sea at the time is, however, suffi- 
ciently clear from ‘ Epithalamion,’ 39: “‘ the 
sea that neighbours to her neare.’? More- 
over, it is to be remarked that long before 
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Boyle acquired property in Youghal his sis. 
ter, Mary, had become the wife of Richard 
Smyth of Ballynetra and his sister, Eliza. 
beth, the wife of Pierce Power of Lisfinnon 
Castle, both places in the neighbourhood of 
Youghal. It is therefore to be assumed that 
the presence of her women cousins was the 
magnet which drew Spenser’s Elizabeth Boyle 
with her brother Alexander into this locality. 
The following pedigree shows the descent of 


this lady :— 


Sir John Cope (d. 1558) _ of 
Northants, second surviving son of William 
Cope of Hanwell 


Canons Ashby, 


.. Bridget, daughter of Edward Raleigh of 
Farnborough, Warwickshire. 


| | 
Erasmus — Dorothy 


| 
George Anthony Elizabeth Stephen (1)=Joan=(2) Ferdinando 
= Mary of Spencer of Adston = John Boyle unm. — Frackleton 
Heneage Eydon who m. d.s.p. Dryden d. Octr. in 
2ndly = (1558) 1582 1558 
Gabriel Eleanor 
Pulteney Stafford 
d. 1599 
| 
George Blizabeth Alexander a dau. 
= (1) Edmund Spenser d. 1599 a. young 


= (2) in 1600 Roger Seckerstone 


= (3) Sir Robert Tynt 


Whether Joan Cope’s second husband of 
the above pedigree was the Ferdinando 
Freckleton who was knighted, July 25, 1603, 
at Dublin Castle, after dinner, by Sir George 
Carey, Lord Deputy, and who died Feb. 27, 
1609, his wife Frances (Porter) dying Sept. 
13, 1633, has not been ascertained. (Hall’s 
‘Book of Knights’; Funeral Entry: 
scription in Kttington Church, Warwick- 
shire). 

Spenser’s wife was therefore niece by mar- 
riage of John Dryden, great-grandfather of 
Dryden the poet. She was first cousin of 
Sir Erasmus Dryden who married Frances, 
one of the Wilkes heiresses, for whom see 
‘Ladbroke and Its Owners,’ by 8. H. A. H., 
and she was through her mother a Cope, a 
member of the family, two of whom, Stephen 
and William, had held office at the court of 
Henry VII. Her grandmother was a Raleigh 
of Warwickshire. 

When Aubrey (Vol. iii. 41) states that 
John Dryden, Esq., Poet Laureate, told him 
that Spenser was an acquaintance and fre- 
quenter of Sir Erasmus Dryden, he is un- 
doubtedly correct, but when he goes on that 
Spenser’s mistress, Rosalind, was kinswoman 


Dryden’s mother as Professor Renwick has it 
at p. 165 of his edition of the ‘ Shepheards 
Calendar ’—he treads upon ground which has 
never hitherto been explored. 

In the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
and Mary one Thomas Wilkes was “‘a great 
riche commoner of the Citie of London,” and 
merchant of the Staple at Calais. In order 
to evade having to act as Lord Mayor or 
Sheriff he paid a fine of 200 marks, and 
he purchased the manors of Hodnell and Rad- 
bourne in Co. Warwick and dwelt there. He 
was also the owner of messuages in the City 
of London. ‘This Thomas married Joan, the 
widow of William Gurnell (d. 1543), also 
the widow of —— Clerke. She was the daugh- 
ter of Robert Wannesworth (will pr. % 
Sept., 1541), citizen and dyer of London and 
of his wife Agnes. Of her first marriage there 
seem to have been two children, Timothy 
and Frances, Clerke; of her second marriage 
five children: Katherine, Thomas, Margaret, 
Elizabeth, and William Gurnell. There were 
no children of her third marriage, and when 
she died early in 1571 only four of her seven 
children survived her, viz., Timothy and 
Frances Clerke and Margaret and William 


of Sir Erasmus’ lady—not kinswoman of John | Gurnell. 
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Thomas Wilkes had a brother, William 
Wilkes, who, ever since he was able to bear 
armour, had been in the army. He served 
in the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, but he found time to 
woo and marry Frances Clerke, his brother’s 
step-daughter, alluded to in Thomas’s will as 
“my daughter-in-law, his wife,” i.e,, step- 
daughter. Of this marriage there were four 
children: Robert, who matriculated at Hart 
Hall, Oxford, in 1574, aged 14, and died in 
1577, Anne, Frances, and Margaret. 

Thomas Wilkes died in 1558, leaving a 
somewhat extraordinary will (P.C.C. 40, 
Welles), which was the cause of considerable 
litigation in subsequent years. To Margaret,1 
wife of Sir John St. Lo (Sentlowe) he be- 
ueathed £200 a year for life, a bequest which 

ows that the purchase of the St. Lo portion 
of Hodnell was conditioned on some such pay- 
ment. Sir John St. Lo was probably dead 
by this time, his will being dated 2 Aug., 
1552, although it was not admitted to probate 
till April, 1559. The executors of Thomas’s 
will were his wife, Joan, and his cousins 
Sir Richard Leveson, Kt., of Lilleshall, 
Salop, William Hewett (afterwards Sir Wil- 
liam Hewett, Lord Mayor of London), and 
Edward Leveson, of Purton, brother of Sir 
Richard. To William Wilkes and his wife 
Frances were bequeathed £50 a year and the 
advowson of Middleton Cheney, Northants. If 
William have a son provision was made for 
him, but in default the manors and lands 
were to go to the executors and their heirs. 

William Wilkes took vigorous action  re- 
eins this unfair will, alleging undue in- 
uence on the part of the executors and fail- 
ing intellect on the part of the testator. In 
February, 1561, the Queen referred his claims 


to Sir Richard Bacon, Keeper of the Great | 


Seal. In June, 1563, she ordered John New- 


servant,” two houses in London valued at 
£800, which Newdigate had purchased from 
Thomas Wilkes, but had not paid for, in 
order “to preserve William from utter un- 
doing ++. by reason of his long and tedious 
suits in the law.” 
_Sir Richard Leveson died in 1560, Sir Wil- 
liam Huett in 1568, Edward Leveson by May, 
1570, and Joan Wilkes early in 1571. 
William Wilkes, the brother, was there- 
fore left as sole administrator of the estate, 
but when he died, before 1576, administration 
fell to Timothy Clerke, during the minority 


1 Daught 
Gloucester. of Sir William Kyngeston of 


of his nephew Robert Wilkes. Robert died 
26 July, 1577, and Timothy Clerke in 1578, 
when there were left the three Wilkes heir- 
esses Anne, Frances, and Margaret. Their 
wardship was given (1578) to the Earl of 
Leicester from whom it was purchased by 
John Dryden (d. 1584) of Canons Ashby, 
Northants, who married the eldest heiress, 
Anne, to his eldest son Anthony, the second, 
Frances, to his second son, (Sir) Erasmus, 
and in 1579 sold for £1,500 the wardship of 
the third, Margaret, to Sir William Catesbie 
of Legers Ashbie, whose son Robert, the Gun- 
powder plotter, born in 1572, not being 
eligible as a husband, she was married to his 
relative, Francis Dymoke who, it must be 
noted, was one of the witnesses to the deed 
of assignment in this case (‘ Ancient Deeds,’ 
vol. v, A, 13506). 

Anthony Dryden died before his father i.e. 
before 1584, and his widow Anne _ married 
William (afterwards Sir William) Kingsmill 
of Sidmanton. 

And all the foregoing may most conveni- 
ently be summed up in pedigree form as fol- 
lows :— 

(See pedigree on p. 168.) 

‘From this pedigree it will be seen, there- 
fore, that if Rosalinda was ‘“‘ a gentlewoman 
of no meane hhouse,’”’ and if, as Aubrey 
reports, she was a kinswoman of Sir Eras- 
mus Dryden’s lady, i.e., of Frances Wilkes, 
she was age sd a Leveson (Leuson, Lison). 
A Dorothy (Dora) Lison would be a_ fair 
anagram of Rosalind, but so far, no Dorothy 
has emerged into view. An Elizabeth (Elisa) 
or a Dionise, Leveson would not be so fair an 
anagrammatic rendering of the name. 

From this digression we return now to the 
portion of the Cope pedigree. (See p. 166). 

Stephen Boyle of Kentish Town, Middle- 


digate to make over to William Wilkes, ‘‘ our sex, the of Com, 


grant of arms on 24 Jan., 1569/70, the arms 
being almost identical with those of the 


| Boyles of Hereford. In the grant he is 


described as son of Alexander Boyle of York. 
It may be noted that a Ferdinando Freckle- 
ton of Huntingdon, probably the second hus- 
band of Joan Cope, also obtained a grant 
of arms in 1571. 

At the time of his death (1582) Stephen 
Boyle resided at Bradden, near Towcester, 
Northants, and he is buried in Bradden 
Church. He died young, leaving four small 
children, and since a memorandum to his 
nuncupative will mentions sons and daugh- 
ters it is an obvious inference that there were 
two of each. He cannot have been a very 
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near relative of Richard Boyle, the 
Earl of Cork, but the latter was extraordin- 
arily mindful of the ties of kin even in a re- 
mote degree. 

The best Irish evidence as to the identity 
of Spenser’s wife lay in an unnoticed Chan- 
cery lawsuit discovered by the present writer : 
Perregreene Spenser v, Frances Marshiall, 
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great 


July 9, 1622 (P.R.O., Dublin, since destroyed 


_ based on a scribbled note in the margin of a 


by fire). 


“The statement of claim set out that the | 
plaintiff was son of Edmond Spencer, late 


of Kilecolman, deceased, and went on to show 
that Sir William Sarsfield of Lucan and Sir 
Garrett Aylmer, by their deeds, 
1600, granted certain lands and impropriate 
tithes in trust for the use of Roger Secker- 
stone and Elizabeth, his wife; that these 


Aug. 


Jands and tithes had been bought for £200 by | 


Edmond Spencer, who had paid all the pur- 
chase money but £35, which had been satis- 
fied by Roger Seckerstone, after HKdmond’s 
death, that Seckerstone had married Spen- 
ser’s widow, Elizabeth, the plaintiff's mother 
and that she had died on Aug. 23, 1622. 
“Perregreene’’ went on to show that the 
lands and tithes in question had been in- 
tended for his use. 


Peace in 1588-9. 


A curious anomaly that a bill drawn on 9° 
July, 1622, could mention an occurrence of | 
| of them. 


23 Aug. in the same year was explained by 
an endorsement on the bill: “ This Bill with 


the answer thereunto filed were both deliv- | 
ered by James Browne unto me on the 14th | 


daie of January, 1622 [i.e. 1623] he gave | 
and 


unto me 12d. for the filing of them 


wanted me to enter the Bill in my Ld, Chan- | 


cellors name the 9th Julie, 1622, because it 
concerned the Ld, Chancellor.”’ 

In the ‘ Corporate Records of Youghal,’ 
edited by the late Dr. Richard Caulfield, 
F.S.A. is an entry under date 3 May, 1606, 


of an indenture between Sir Richard Boyle of | 


Youghal and Elizabeth Boyle, als Seckerstone 
of Kileoran, widow. 

And in ‘ Lismore Papers,’ 3 March, 1612. 
We read: ‘‘ Captain Robert Tynt was mar- 
ried in my study in Yoghall by my cozen 
Richard Boyle, dean of Waterford, to my 
kinswoman Mrs. Elizabeth Boyle als Secker- 
stone.” In the same work, 15 Nov., 1623, oc- 
curs this entry :— 


Be it known unto all men that I, Peregrine 
Spenser, one of the sones of Lady Elizabeth 


Tynt deceased, do hereby acknowledge to have | 


received of the Rt. Hon. Richard Earl of Cork 

e some of 50 li . given by her 
hetween me, the said Peregrine, and Richard 
Seckerston, another sonne of hers. 
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Certain facts emerge from all this viz:— 
the name of the poet’s wife, her second mar- 
riage by August, 1600, her second widowhood 
by May, 1606, and her third marriage in 
1612 or 1613, finally the date of her death. 
Her will has not been preserved. 

In The Times Literary Supplement of May 
10, 1923, Mr. H. W. Garrod of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, propounded a strange theory 


first edition of the ‘ Faery Queen’ which he 
had recently acquired, a theory that Eliza- 
beth Boyle was already a widow by name of 
Peace or Peach when Spenser married her, 
and in support of this view he marshalled a 
number of allusions to ‘‘ peace ’’ in Spenser’s 
poems. On May 24, 1923, he returned to the 
subject in a brief letter calling in aid the 
testimony of the late Dr. Grattan Flood, 
who professed some twenty-eight years earlier 
to have discovered documentary evidence that 
Elizabeth Boyle was the wife of one Tristram 
Now the late Dr. Flood 
was not in any way distinguished for the ac- 
curacy of his antiquarian researches, a_ re- 
mark which applies also to the researches 
of the Rev. Dr. Grosart, whose dates of the 
three known marriages of Elizabeth Boyle 
—quoted by Mr. Garrod — are certainly in- 
correct for two, and probably for the third, 


Elizabeth Boyle was married a third time 
in 1613. She died in August, 1622, and she 
bore seven children of this third marriage. 
Assuming that she was forty-six or  forty- 
seven years of age at her death—she could not 
very well have been more—she must have 
been born in 1576 or 1577 and therefore, at 
the time of her supposed marriage to Tris- 
tram Peace, she was only eleven or twelve 
years of age. Moreover, the evidence as to 
this matter derived from physiological con- 
siderations is completely borne out by a law- 
suit discovered by the present writer in the 


| P.R.O. London. 


W. H. WEtpty. 
(To be continued). 
THE NAME RIMMER. 
(8 S. ix. 261, 430, 512). 
THE origin of this surname, common in 


North Meols, Lancashire, was discussed 
in 1896 by Canon Isaac Taytor and others 


will | &t the above references, but no definite con- 


clusion was reached. Canon TayLor rejected 
a derivation cognate with the German sur- 
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name Riemer, signifying a harness-maker, or 
cutter of reins, but suggested that the name 
Rimmer might have been applied to “‘a man 
who lived on the ream lands,’’ the dialect 
word ‘‘ ream ”’ being used in south-west Lan- 
cashire to denote the surface-water of the 
moss below the blown sand. Or it might, he 
thought, have been a trade-name of persons 
concerned in some way in dealing with the 
‘ream,’ either in cutting trenches to draw 
off the water, or in digging out the peat be- 
low it. These suggestions not being wholly 
convincing this note is written with the ob- 
ject of eliciting further opinions as to the 
origin of the name. 

Locally ‘‘ Rimmer ”’ is held by some to de- 
rive from ‘‘Rim o’ th’ Mere,’”’ that is, a 
person dwelling on the rim, or edge of Mar- 
tin Mere, a lake of considerable size which 
formerly existed in the immediate vicinity, 
part of it lying in North Meols parish. For 
various reasons this also is far from being 
a satisfactory explanation of the name, and 
in the absence of anything more likely a local 
writer not long ago suggested ‘‘ the Danish 
word Hrimr, meaning a giant, as a probable 
root-word,’’ Scandinavian place-names being 
common in the district. A competent Scan- 
dinavian scholar, however, to whom this 
suggestion was submitted wrote as follows :— 

I do not know Hrimr, a giant. 
in the Icelandic dictionary. There is Hrim 


(rime, frost), and Hrimnir, the name of the | 
giant in the Edda; also Hrimthursar (frost | 


giants) in the Edda. In the Edda also is the 
name Hreimr, meaning “ screamer,” and the 
dictionary says “cf. A.S. hream, noise .. . 
ream, or reem is still used in 


Rhyme, which, of course, is not the same 
word as “hreim,” but from Old French. In 
the form Rime it dates from the 13th century, 
and I suppose a Rymer or Rimer ‘enous 
pronounced “ Reemer ’’) is quite a possible by- 


name for others beside the famous Thomas. | 


It would mean the skald, and local traditions 
name various people who were famous for 


bursting out into verse. If it can be shown that | 
the surname now written Rimmer was for- | 


merly the same as Rymer (there is e.g. the 
family of Rymer at Calder Abbey, Cumber- 
land) I think this is a more natural nick- 


name-turned-surname than the Screamer or 


Shouter. 


The terminal-r of the Icelandic nominative 
does not form an English -er. It would 
possible to equate Rimer with Hrimr or 
Hreimr, which would make Rime or Reem. 


I don’t see any other meaning of “reem” | 


or “rime” that seems to fit the surname in 
a natural way. 
word “rim” meaning a rail in a_ paling; 
though this has persisted in Yorkshire as a 


Tt is not | 


Lancashire.” 
Thinking of Thomas the Rymer, I turn up| 


be im- | 


But there is an Icelandic. 


‘spoke ” or the “rung” of a ladder, I don‘ 
know whether the substantive rim(m)er has 
been used to mean the man who made spokes, 
If it has, then it would explain the nam 
better than “ Rhymer,”’ because the vowel js 
short, and because so many surnames are 
taken from occupations, whereas the nick. 
name persists only rarely. 

Isaac Taylor’s suggestion seems to me even 
more far-fetched, though he is surely right 
in rejecting the German derivation and in 
thinking the word refers to an occupation, or 
| characteristic. 

In 1896 it was stated that there were 22 
persons named Rimmer in the Southport 
(North Meols) directory. In 1920 the nun. 
ber was 329, the next commonest names le- 
ing Wright (283) and Smith (192). 

The name appears as ‘“‘ Rymor’”’ in a doct- 
ment of 1525 and again in 1545; but in the 
recently published Parish Registers of North 
Meols it occurs in 1595 as ‘‘ Rimmer,”’’ and 
in 1596 as ‘‘Rimer.’’ These are the two 
earliest instances of the name in the regis. 
ters, the first entry in which is 24 March, 
1594/5. The more usual form of spelling in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was 
Rymer. 


WATSONS, LORDS OF 
ROCKINGHAM. 


(See clxi. 183). 

ADDENDA. 
| 1564 Katherina Brooke ‘filia Arthuris bap- 
tizata erat decimo tertio die Julij [Dau. 
of Arthur Brooke, of Gt. Oakley; and 
Katherine Watson, eld. dau. of Edward 
Watson and Dorothy Montagu]. 
| 1590 Thomas Palmer et Katherina Watson 
nupti erant septimo die Maij [Sir 
Thomas Palmer of East Carlton, Nor- 
thants; he died, 1627; she died, 1631). 
1590/91 Bridgitta Palmer filia Thome bap- 
tizata erat vicesimo quarto die feb- 
ruarij. 
| 1594 Symon Norwich filius Caroli baptizatus 
erat vicesimo die Augustij [Only son of 
| Sir Charles Norwich, of Brampton, and 
his wife Anne Watson]. 
' 1609 Sophia filia Georgij Throckmerton Mili- 
tis baptizata erat decimo septimo die 
Aprilis . . . sepulta erat decimo octavo 
die Aprilis [Sir George’s wife was 
Dorothy, 8th dau. of Sir Lewis Watson). 
1610 after ‘‘ Edwardus filius Lodovici Wat- 
son . . . nono die februarij ’’ read. 
[Son of Sir Lewis Watson and the Hon. 
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Catherine Bertie. Lady Catherine died | 
“in childbed ’”? on the 15th, and by her | 
own desire was buried in the Willoughby 
Chapel in Spilsby Church, Line. 
Corrigenda. 
At the above reference for the two Burials 
under ‘ 1891,” read 1893. 


Rectory, Stow-on-the-Wold. 


PORTRAITS OF LOCAL CELEBRITIES. 
—I should like to draw attention to the 
fact that very few provincial museums or art 
galleries appear to take any notice of local 
celebrities of the past. Surely, in many in- 
stances, it would be possible to devote a room 
to a collection of engraved portraits of those 
natives of the county or the district who have 
become famous. 

Every county can claim its roll of famous 
men: statesmen, soldiers, sailors, scientists 
and literary men. Yet how rarely in the 
places closely connected with them do we 
discover a gallery of their portraits. 

Even if the original mezzotint and line en- | 
gravings were not always obtainable, it should | 
be possible to acquire photographs from scarce | 
or costly examples from the Department of | 
Prints, in the British Museum. A_ good | 
photograph, suitably printed and framed, is | 
almost indistinguishable from the original 
engraving. 

Provincial museums and art collections are | 
still too much the dumping-ground of the_ 
“white elephants ’’ from the houses of local | 
residents, 


R. N. C. Courtney. | 
ANCASTER BURIALS FROM ABROAD | 
~The following entries appear in the, 
Lancaster Registers and may possible be | 


found useful by pedigree investigators | 
abroad :— 
Burials. 1783. 4 Jan. John Leniell, a | 
Frenchman. 
1795. 23 Oct. John Sandwill, from Ja- 
maica, 
1800. 28 June. Henry Steel, from Am-- 
erica, 


1804. 24 Aug. John France, late from | 
Kingston, Jamaica, aged 60. 
1806. 15 April. Daniel Steel, Merchant, | 
late of Jamaica, aged 51. | 
1795. 2 Aug. William Burnett, from | 
Savannah. | 
T. Cann HuGues, F.s.A. 
Oakrigg, Lancaster, 


Readers’ Queries. 


[HE COCKING OF MILITARY HATS. — 


My old regiment, the Scots Greys, wore 
in 1743 a grenadier cap, of which an example 
is preserved in the Museum of the United Ser- 
vice Institution, Whitehall. When it was 
worn it was mitre-shaped, as appears in a 
coloured drawing dated 1742 in the British 
Museum ; this shape was probably effected by 
framework, as in the modern bearskin cap. 


|The same form of head-dress seems to have 


been in use, when, in 1758, the regiment went 
on service into Germany for the Seven Years’ 
War, for in the January following a regi- 
mental order printed in the History of the 
Regiment (EK, Almack), p. 42, directed the 
men not to dispose of their old hats, as they 
would serve for the nose-bags; a purpose for 
which the mitre-shape was specially suitable. 

Other orders stopped a stiver (1d.) from 
each man for having his hat cocked. No man 
was to presume to alter the cock, otherwise 
it would be done over again, and he 


‘ obliged to pay every time it was not in shape. 


The farrier of a detached troop was sent for 
to head-quarters to cock all the new hats, This 
points to the framework having been of metal 
to be adapted in the forge. 

Cocking a hat is described as turning up 
the brim, an easy, and often useful, change 
in the round, broad-brimmed hats other cav- 


| alry regiments are shewn as wearing at that 


time, but it is difficult to realize how the 
mitre-shaped grenadier cap could be thus 
altered, for it is pictured as fitting closely to 
the head all round its brim. Perhaps some 
cne will kindly enlighten me. 


ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


VERNARD SIEGFRIED ALBINUS (1697- 
1770) IN ENGLAND. — A letter from 
the famous Dutch anatomist, B. S. Albinus. 
which I have recently published (Janus, 1932. 


| xxxvi. p. 8) refers to his work “ depuis mon 
_retour de |’ Angleterre.’’ 


The letter is un- 
dated, but appears to have been written in 
the summer of 1722. References to this visit 
to England would be welcome. 
W. R. Le Fanu. 
Librarian. 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. 


FAIRCHILD, ARTIST.—Two life-size paint- 

ings in Purleigh Church, now being re- 
stored, bear the signature, ‘“‘I. Fairchild, 
pinx. 1756.” But no such name is recorded 
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either at the National Gallery, or British 
Museum, or South Kensington. Expert 
opinion judges them to be thoroughly Eng- 
lish, by an artist of considerable merit, fol- 
lowing the early eighteenth century tradition 
of Kneller and Thornhill. 

Can anyone point to other of Fairchild’s 
works—or throw light on his history ? 

(The Rev.) FrepertcK Macponatp. 
Purleigh Rectory, Chelmsford. 


PORTRAIT BY KNELLER.—An aged 
= descendant has lately presented to Lin- 
coln Cathedral, a portrait of Dr. Inett. 
Precentor in 1700. It is attributed — to 
Kneller. Does any Life of Kneller mention 
it, or is it included in any list of his paint- 
ings? 

F. R. H. M. 


RANTS OF ARMS TO WOMEN. — I 
should be glad of reference to any in- 
formation on this subject. 

The only instance I can recall is a grant 
of arms to Emma, Lady Hamilton, I think 
after her marriage to Sir William Hamilton. 

Are there instances of grants to spinsters, 
married woman and widows ? 

Presumably, if the grantee had issue, un- 
less she were an heiress, in which case her 
arms would be quartered, it would be vir- 
tually a grant for life only. If she had 
issue by a husband who was not entitled to 
bear arms, the question might arise whether 
the right of her arms descended to her issue. 
Do the wording of such grants provide for 
such a contingency ? 


‘ARLY PORTRAITS OF QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH. — I am very anxious to see or 


secure a copy of any portrait of Queen Eliza- 
beth painted before her accession in 1558, 
which may be in some private collection or 
gallery hitherto inaccessible to me. The only 
girlhood portrait generally known seems to be 
the one at Windsor attributed vaguely to the 
‘* Franco-Flemish School,’’ and supposed to 
represent her at fourteen years of age—a half 
length standing figure, in a red dress remark- 
ably similar to the one worn by Mary in the 
National Gallery portrait. I am inclined to 
think that the Windsor portrait of Elizabeth 
is also Mary—the nose is low bridged, the face 
is round and the mouth is straight, while the 
long chin so characteristic of Elizabeth’s 
later portraits is entirely lacking. At least 
it is interesting to lay copies of these two por- 
traits side by side, when they at once appear | 
to be the same person. 


Elizabeth sent a portrait of herself to Ed. 


ward c. 1551—her letter which accompanied 
it is in the Cottonian MSS., but the picture 
seems to have disappeared. Can anyone give 
me any information regarding it? — Possibly 
it was a miniature. r 

I know, of course, of the family group at 
Hampton Court. 

THane, 


RUGO DE BRUERE.—Drugo de Bruere, 
a Fleming, accompanied the Duke of 
Normandy to England and was_ rewarded 
with the territory of Holderness. He mar- 
ried the niece of the Conquerer, but, having 
poisoned his consort, he was forced to fly, 
and his estates were given to Stephen, son 
of Odo, Earl of Albemarle. Thus, writes J. 
Bigland, in ‘ Beauties of England and 
Wales,’ xxiii. 428, giving as reference Cam- 
den’s ‘ Britannia’ (Gibson edition), pp. 
740, 742. Drugo built Skipsea Castle in Hol- 
derness and the story of the murder is told 
at Hedon, giving the lady’s name as Albina. 
Who was Drugo’s wife, and is there foun- 
dation for this story ? 
G. 8. G. 


DEATH OR GLORY-BOYS.’’? — What 
regiment in the British Army has, or 
had, this nickname, and how far was it 
deserved ? 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


(ANNONS ON THE SOUTH COAST.-I 

am trying to find the antecedents of 
Richard Shute (b. c. 1792) and have been 
told that one of his sons said that he (R. 8.) 
“lived on or near the Channel, and that 
near his home they had some cannons that 
could shoot almost across the Channel. These 
cannons each had a name, and Richard told 
the name of one in particular,’’ but the son 
could not recall it. Can any reader help’ 
I know only of the :— 

Load me well and keep me clean, 

And Vl land a ball on Calais Green. 
—at Dover. 

T. R. THomsoy. 


IR HENRY ST. JOHN AND HIS SON.— 
I have read somewhere that, when Lord 
Bolingbroke was given his title, Sir Henry 
St. John said or wrote that he always thought 
his son would be hanged — now he knew he 
would be beheaded. Can any reader give me 
the authority for this story, and the precise 

words used ? 

M. M. B. 
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‘APTAIN) MAZINE, fl. 1644. — Can any MAB. BACCHUS, APOLLO VIRORUM.” 

reader supply information concerning | , In chapter xxxiv. of Thackeray’s 
Captain Mazine (also spelt Mazin and | Vanity Fair,” young James Crawley, when 
Mozin), a member of the York garrison in vers 
5 ar Says, n vino veritas, old boy. Mars, 
1644, who took part in the battle of Marston | Bacchus, Apollo virorum, hey?” To what is 
Moor and was among the number of officers | the allusion in the words ‘‘ Mars . . . vir- 
accompanying the Marquis of Newcastle orum ”» It sounds like the jingle from some 
when the latter went to Hamburg following | Latin grammar. 
the Royalist defeat ? 


C. WANKLYN. 


: C. M. Hupsoy. SOURCE OF QUOTATION 
§ Victoria Avenue, Harrogate. be much obliged if 

\ - . someone could help by giving me the poem or 
ART OF METHVEN. — Can any) play by ThomasDekker (1570(2)-1641) in. which 


reader give me particulars of the descend- | occur the following lines :— 


ants (if any) of Sir John Stewart, of Meth- | } “ Let music 

ven (natural son of Ludovic, 2nd Duke of Charm with her excellent voice an awful 

Lennox and 1st Duke of Richmond, K.G.)?. 

His wife appears to have been a Hamilton 

of the Abercorn family. May (on the wings of air) in thousand forms 
COOTEHALL. Invisibly fly, yet be enjoy’d.” 


ORTIMER COLLINS.—This novelist and | This was entitled ‘ Music’ and attributed to 
journalist was for about two years 
editor of the Lancaster Gazette. Can anyone’ 
fix the exact dates between which he served | - These ag will te found) in De 
assuch? He wrote a poem on ‘ Windermere,’ | eee ee} 
aid visited the English Lakes somewhere QOURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. — 
about 1846. It was probably about that time | 1. Whence comes the following :— 
he lived and worked here. “Mors mortis! morti mortem nisi morte 


T. Cann HuGues, P.s.A. dedisses 


Aeternae vitae janua clausa foret.”’ 
E REV. A. K. H. BOND: HIS Lawrence Paruirs. 
DIARY. — This clergyman, who wrote | 
‘The Recreations of a Country Parson,’ 
‘The Autumn Holidays of a Country Par- 
son, ‘The Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson,’ several interesting volumes on St. 
Andrews, and other works, refers repeatedly 
in his articles to his diary, which seems to UTHORS WANTED.—1. Whence come the 
have been a full one. Can any one say following lines :— 
where this is now ? Extracts from it would Non formosus erat, sed erat facundus Ulyxes, 
make very interesting reading. Attamen equoreas, torsit amore deas. 
T. Cann Hucues, r.s.a. | _ ‘They are in the beginning of a poem describ- 
cee ss | ing an interview between Ulysses and Calypso 
gr. MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS IN- | on the sea shore. He draws on the sand a map 
“ SCRIPTIONS.—Is any record in ex- oF picture of Troy—which in a short time is 
istence of the monumental inscriptions of the | W®shed away by the incoming — 
cunchyard of Saint Martin’s-in-the-Fields (THe Rev.) W. R. Spencer. 
at formerly occupied the prese 5 
y pied the present Trafalgar | 2. I should he grateful to any reader of 


Square, London? If so, where big it be seen? | ©N. and Q.’ who can tell me the author of the 
C. E. Baker. 


179, Woodbor eats following lines :— 
| © Seek him, thou sun, in the dread wilderness, 
W: S. GILBERT’S ‘PRINCESS IDA.’— _ For that he loved thee, seek thou him and 
Is it know hs bless 
took His upturned face with one divine caress. 
Arac’s brothers? O Lightly, thou wind, over his dear young head, 
felicitous) — Where now the wings of dreamless sleep are 


: spread, 
only, and whence did he get that? Whisper a Benediction for the Dead.” ’ 
S. 


SMYTHSON. 


2. Could any of your readers let me have 
the source of the following quotation? 


“Diversitas opinionum non. fidei facit here- 


ticos 
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Replies. 


THOMAS JOHNSON, ENGRAVER, 


ob. 1767. 

(clxii. 99). 
ITH reference to Mr. FReperick W. 
Copurn’s enquiry, as to whether 
Thomas Johnson, engraver, of Boston, 


U.S.A., known to have died there in May, 
1767, and said to have been born in 1708, 


may have been the same personage as the | 


engraver of that name who was active in 
London in the early eighteenth century, 
there seem to be no documentary facts which 
can definitely settle this question; but there 
is some internal evidence bearing on the sub- 
= which may be summed up briefly as 
ollows :— 

The paper on which the English Thomas 
Johnson’s mezzotints are printed is such as 
was not in use after the early part of the 
eighteenth century. The list of this pub- 
lishers is also significant. They are E. 
Cooper (who died in 1725 or shortly before), 
Henry Overton, Joseph Smith and Thos. 
Taylor. All of these men were early eigh- 
teenth-century publishers, and taking into 
consideration these facts, the character of 
his work and the biographical dates and 
probable ages of the personages as portrayed 
by Johnson it seems reasonably safe to as- 
sume that his activity as an engraver may 
be confined to between 1700 and 1730. 

Johnson’s style is distinctive and easily 
identifiable; if rather rough it is vigorous, 
and it may be noted that he painted the 
original for his plate of ‘ William Bullock ’ 
the actor (see, in the inscription Tho. John- 
son fecit et advivum pinzit). 

To Chaloner Smith’s list of mezzotints by 
T. Johnson I have in my ‘ English Mezzo- 


tint Portraits and their States’ added two | 


plates, namely those of ‘ Frederick Lewis, 
Prince of Wales,’ after Hansson and (mea 
culpa) ‘Ann, Countess of Strafford’ after 
Reynolds. The former undoubtedly by the 
engraver under discussion represents the 
Prince when young, which is consistent with 
the dates given above. The latter plate, if 
by the same engraver, would upset the sup- 
position I have made as to dates, for Rey- 
nolds’s portrait was painted in 1759, but 
though the plate is signed 7’. Johnson it is 
unquestionably not from the same hand as 
the prints referred to above. It is a weak 
copy in reverse of McArdell’s mezzotint of 


| the personage, and is probably a “‘ hack” 
_ work commissioned by some publisher after 


~ | MeArdell’s plate was worn out or in piracy 


thereof. 

One last portrait should be referred to, 
namely that of ‘Increase Mather’ (C. §, 
Engraver not, ascertained, Class I. No. 72). 

' Chaloner Smith says of this that “ Mr. 
| Whitmore has met with an impression hay- 
ing T. Johnson Fecit inscribed upon it.” 
_ Even if this is correct this feeble little plate 
| is not by the hand of our Thomas Johnson, 
| Chaloner Smith considers that this print 
| was probably done when Mather came to 
| England during the time of the Revolution. 
_In my opinion this portrait should not be 
classed as of the seventeenth century. The 
| paper and the style point to a later date, 
_ It was evidently made for book illustration, 
and it seems possible that it was done for 
a Life of Mather, or to illustrate one of his 
works. He died at Boston 23 Aug., 1723. 
The print may quite possibly be by the Bos- 
tonian T. Johnson. Can Mr. Cosurn throw 
any light on this question ? 

| Chaloner Smith, usually the most accurate 
of writers, states (Ad. and Cor. p. 739) when 
speaking of the English engraver, ‘‘Thomas 
Johnston [sic] was born in Boston in 1708, 
and died there 8 May, 1767.’’ If ©. S. did 
not start this hare he joined in the course 
which has been eagerly followed by writers 
of Art Biographical Dictionaries. These 
dates may possibly be correct as regards the 
New England engraver, but they can hardly 
apply to the mezzotinter of the ‘ William 
Bullock,’ etc. He must have been born prior 
to 1708 and probably in the  seventeentli 
century. 


E. Russet. 
23, Rutland Gate, S.W. 


HE INNES COMPILERS OF “LODGE” 
(clix. 153).—By the courtesy of a member 
of the family, it is possible to identify these 
ladies very fully. They were the daughters of 
Charles Innes, b. 1763, of London, and the 
granddaughters of the Rev. Edward Innes, 
of Devizes. Their uncle was the Rev. George 
Innes, of Warwick, b. 1759. 

Anne, the eldest daughter, was born in Lon- 
don in 1790. She originated, prepared and 
edited ‘Sam’s Peerage,’ which was sold to 
William Lodge, the Norroy King-at-Arms, 
and was thenceforward the co-editress with 
her sister Elizabeth. In 1837 Anne Innes 
published a volume entitled ‘ Victoria, an 
Anecdotal Memoir of Her Majesty.’ In 1840 


she produced ‘‘ ‘Anecdotal Personal Traits 
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and Characteristic Sketches of Victoria the 
First) By a Lady.” 

Owing to failing eyesight she eventually 
resigned the editorship of Lodge’s ‘ Peerage.’ 
She and her two sisters lived at 59, Great — 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn, London, after | 
their father’s death in 1824. In about 1845 
they were residing at The Cedars, Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex, and later at Hounslow, in 
a house next to the Old Post Office. Anne 
Innes died there in 1856, and was buried at 
Kensal Green Cemetery. There are refer- | 
ences to her in the Gentleman’s Magazine, | 
and in a leading article in the Morning Post, | 
on the death of Queen Victoria, 23 Jan., 
1901. 

Anne Innes and her sister, we are told, had 


the highest veneration for the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, and subsequently for the Prin- 
cess Victoria. They often met and had _ the | 
honour of speaking with the latter, and there 
can, or could, recently be seen in the London 
Museum a doll representing an old gipsy 
woman, dressed by them, and presented to the 
young Queen. 


A letter preserved in the family, from Mrs. 
Brock, who was nurse to Queen Victoria, | 
dated 1828, is of interest. It runs as 
follows : 


Mrs. Brock is afraid she cannot assist Miss 
Innes never having set down any particulars | 
as to the date when I weaned the Princess. 
think she was near six months old, and was | 
always fed occasionally. The Princess cut her | 
first tooth in December 1819. The Duchess 
never undressed the Princess but when I had | 
leave to go to London, was not often. ‘The 
Princess used to take her milk for supper at 
the same time as the Duchess dined, and when | 
she had finished used to get down and play | 
with me till the dinner was finished. . . . The | 
Princess is a very excellent good child, and I | 
believe extremely clever. 


Eliza Innes assisted her sister in her re- | 
searches, managed the household, and with , 
Maria brought up a motherless nephew, She | 
was the author of a book of poems entitled | 
‘Family Lines,’ printed privately. Eliza | 
was born in London in 1793, and died at 
Hounslow in 1861. 

Maria Innes the third sister, born in 1796, | 
carried on the work of editing the peerage in| 
conjunction with her sister Eliza until 1862. 
She died at Stockwell in 1880, In an obituary 
notice in The Times of 20 Dec., 1880, she is 
described as ‘‘the last surviving of three 
maiden sisters, the daughters of a gentleman 
who though a cadet of the noble house of 


Roxburgh came up to London to push his for- 
tune in trade and carried on a business near 


the corner of Chancery Lane and Fleet 
Street.’’ 

The Misses Innes were not connected with 
John Innes, M.P., for Grampound, to whom 
reference is made in the query as to their 


identity. 


EK PARENTS OF CAPTAIN COOK 

(clviii. 101, s.v. ‘Thomas Skottowe ’). — 
At the reference a correspondent drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the ‘ D. N. B.’ makes no 
mention of the parents of Captain Cook. 

I am informed by the Vicar of Great 
Ayton, the Rev. W. Lawson-Smith, that he 
lately discovered in the parish registers of 
Stainton-in-Cleveland the entry of the mar- 
riage of James Cook and Grace Vace, father 
and mother of the famous circumnavigator, 
and that the marriage took place on 5 Oct., 
1725. In the churchyard of Great Ayton is a 
family grave with inscriptions commemorat- 
ing Cook’s parents, and a brother and sisters 
who died young. Mr. Lawson-Smith kindly 
sent me an interesting publication issued in 
1928 at the time of the bi-centenary celebra- 
tions. This contains illustrations of places 
associated with Cook, and a reproduction of 
the page of the parish register in which his 
baptism occurs. 

P. D. Monpy. 


M. PARRY, AUTHOR OF ‘LAST 
DAYS OF LORD BYRON’ (clxii. 
138). — There is a life of William Parry, 
major of Lord Byron’s brigade in Greece, in 
the ‘D, N. B.’ He is said to have been 
Byron’s favourite butt at Missolonghi, but to 
have nursed him faithfully in his last illness. 
The Dictionary gives references to several 
sources, including ‘Greece in 1823 and 


, 1824’ by Colonel Stanhope (afterwards fifth 


Earl of Harrington), and Trelawny’s  well- 
known ‘ Records of Shelley, Byron and the 
Author.’ Trelawny’s estimate of Parry is 
not particularly flattering. He writes that 
“‘after three months’ service in Gieece, he 
returned to England, talked the Greek com- 


| mittee out of £400, and drank himself into 


a madhouse.’’ 


Epwarp BeEnsty. 
Burnham, Bucks 


DMUND SPENSER: CATLINE (elxii. 
112).—The Spencer pedigree printed at 

the reference above contains an entry: Sir 
John Spencer (will proved 1600)— Mary Cat- 
line. It may be of interest to state that I 
have an Elizabethan twenty-one year lease, 
dated 4 Nov., 1576, to a Richard Riley, of 
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lands at Babye in Co. Leicester by Lady | 
Anne Catelin, widow of Sir Robert Catelin, 
knight, deceased, and John Spencer of 
Newneham in Co. of Beds,, Esq. and Mary 
his wife. A rent of forty-two shillings to be | 
paid to Lady Catelin, and after her death | 


to John Spencer and his wife Mary, or their | 


heirs. 


Sir Robert Catelin, or Catlyn, was a Lord | © 


Chief Justice in the reign of Elizabeth (Hal- 
lam’s ‘ Constit. Hist.’ p. 316). He presided 
over the trial of the Duke of Norfolk for 
high treason in conspiring with Mary Stuart 
to dethrone the Queen, January, 1571. He 
married Anne, daughter of John Boles, and 
his only daughter married as her first hus- 
band Sir John Spencer. Sir Robert Catelin 
died at his seat at Nevenden, Beds, 1574 (see 
the ‘D. N. B.’). His will, proved 1574, 


mentions Robert Spencer his godson and son | 


of Mary Spencer his daughter, also John 
Spencer ‘my son-in-law.’” Probate to Anne 
Catelyn, relict. 

G. W. 


E BAKING OF PERUKES (clxi. 389; 

elxii. 17, 106). — The following adver- 
tisement of baking peruke-makers’ ‘‘ pyes”’ 
appears in the Daily Advertiser, 9 May, 
1747 

JOHN DELAPORTE, 

opposite May’s Buildings in St. Martin’s Lane 
Having found out a never-failing Method of 


drying Hairs, has built an Oven for baking | 


them in Paste, which is the only certain way 


QUERIES. 


| thology by Theodoridas. 


of securing a good Curl; and all Peruke- 
makers and HUHairsellers may have their 
Hairs boil’d, dried or only baked, four | 
Times a Week, at a much cheaper Rate | 
than they can do it at their own 
Houses, and warranted from any Accident; 


the Truth of which he can make appear to any 
Person that will please 
Mathematical Demonstration. A Person will 
constantly attend every Wednesday and Satur- 
day at Mr. Pitt’s, opposite the Boar’s Head in 
Cannon Street, to receive Parcels for this 
Purpose. 
AmBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


| two daughters. 
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 Sicentiaanstio and Lacy ”’ are the names of the 
kind-hearted directors who gave Lamb his 
pension ? 
_ I should be most grateful for any informa. 
tion concerning the two Bosanquet pa 


H. C. C-R., 


ALE’S HORSE: INDIAN “oa 

(clxii. 121).—Wale’s Horse was a newly 
_ raised corps the 1st Sikh Irregular Cavalry, 
The ‘D. N. B.’ has a short biography of 
Captain Frederick Wale (1822-1858). He 
was the eighth son of Sir Charles Wale and 
entered the E.I.C.’s service 1840; was posted 
to 48th Bengal native infantry 9 Jan. , 1841; 
Lieut. 23 Feb., 1842, and Captain i Oct., 
1852. Appointed Brigade-Major at Pesha- 
war, 19 Aug. ,1853, and was serving ther 
when his regiment "mutinied at Lucknow, 1 
May, 1857. He took command of the Ist 
Sikh Irregular Cavalry (known as Wale's 
Horse) and served in the relief of Lucknow 
and in the subsequent siege and capture, 
March, 1858. This corps formed part of the 
second Cavalry Brigade. He persuaded 
Campbell to let him follow up the enemy, 
and was shot dead in a_ charge. (London 
Gazette, 21 May, 1858; Lord Roberts’ ‘ Forty- 
one Years in India y. He married Adelaide, 
daughter of Edward Prest of York, and left 


G. H. W. 


LLEN TERRY IN AUSTRALIA  (elxii. 
136). — The lines quoted are a free 
translation of an epigram in the Greek An- 
It is no. 282 of 
Book vii, Sepulchral Epigrams. The trans- 
lation is ‘by Henry Wellesley. It appears in 


' the ‘ Selections from the Greek Anthology’ 
_by various hands in English verse edited by 


to call, even to a 


anterbury Poets.’ 


LAMB AND THE DIRECTORS OF THE) 


EAST INDIA CO. (clxi. 155; clxii. 
125).—During the last century, two of the 


83, 


directors of the Honourable East India Com- | 


pany were brothers named Bosanquet, of 
whom I know nothing except that, 


while | 


youths, they were for some time under the 


tutelage of the Rev. 


John Haydon Cardew, | 


to some of whose numerous sons they later 
presented posts in the C 
Is it possible that ‘‘ Boldero, Merryweather, 


Giaham R. Tomson. |My copy of this little 
book is not dated on the title-page, but it 
was published by the firm of Walter Scott 
some forty years since in their series of 
As this series cost only 
a shilling, it had a wide circulation, and it 
is likely that the quotation of 
rendering comes from this source. ne 

The verses quoted are a translation by 
Henry Wellesley, D.D. (1791-1866), Prin- 
cipal of New Inn Hall, Oxford, in his ‘ Ar 
thologia Polyglotta ’ (1849), p 300, from the 
Greek of Theodoridas (‘ hat Anthology ’ 
vii, 282) :— 
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Chiabrera (1552-1637) when he wrote, in The 
Friend, 28 Dec., 1809 :— 
“We sail the sea of life—a Calm One finds, 
And One a 
The poem begins ‘‘ There never breathed 
a man who, when his life,’’ and may be 
found in Thomas Hutchinson’s (Oxford) 


edition, p. 574. L. R, M. Srracwan, 
Birmingham University. 


LADWIWN (clxii. 137).—The Rev. Charles 
Thomas was son of Major Charles Glad- 

win (d. 13 Nov., 1826), 4th Bengal N.I., by 
his wife Miss Matilda Denton (m. Calcutta 
14 Oct., 1784). In the Army List for 1803, 


he is shown as Lieut. on h.p., late 2nd Bn. | 
He was subse- | 


Ist Foot (Duke of Kent’s). 
quently (28 Sept., 1809) appointed Lieut. 


and Adjt. of the Cork Recruiting District | 


and held this post till 18 Dec., 1817, when 
he was again placed on h.p. LL.B. in 1824. 


. Charles Thomas Gladwin went to Egypt in 
Ist Regiment; afterwards Capt. 6th Regi- 
ment (Stapylton’s ‘ Eton School lists,’ 2nd 
edn.); Curate of Louth, Lincs., 1821-22, and 


of Donington-on-Bain, 1823-24; instituted to | 


perpetual curacy of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Liverpool, 27 April, 1830; and again, 
31 Dec., 1834; this suggests a second living 
in plurality in 1834, which would require 
resignation and re-institution. 

His son, Charles Henry Benson Gladwin, 
was born circa 1811; educated Louth Gram- 
mar School 1818-24; B.A., 1834, Jesus Coll., 
Camb. ; deacon, 1834, Chester; priest, 1835, 
Lincoln, 

Another son, Wynyard Gladwin, was also 
at Louth School. 

It is noticeable that, Jane, daughter of 
John Gladwin of Mansfield, married (ce. 
1790), General William Wynyard. 

Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ gives no likely 
original for (*, T. Gladwin’s father. 


G. S. GriBBons. 
AND SIX” TAVERN (clxii. 


121). — There was a Coach and Six | 


Horses situate in Red Cross Street, Cripple- 
gate; it was advertised in the Daily Courant 
of 29 Aug., 1720. 

J. Paut pe Castro. 
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121).—According to ‘ Paterson’s Roads,’ 
| 18th ed. (Mogg), 1829, there were two routes 
_from Northampton to London, each of 
‘miles. One went by Grafton Regis, Stoney 
Stratford, Brickhill, Hockliffe, Dunstable, 
| Redbourne, St. Albans and Barnet to Hicks 
_ Hall, The other by Newport Pagnell, Wav- 
endon and Woburn to Hockliffe, and thence 
before. 
G. C. Moore Situ. 


| POMESTIC ARTICLES FALLEN INTO 
_/ DISUSE (clxi. 459; clxii. 30, 66, 104, 123, 
/156).—Sandholders. I have in my possession 
'a horn receptacle made to hold sand, and per- 
' forated with holes for use in blotting writing 
with ink before blotting-paper was employed. 
The other end can be unscrewed and was ap- 
parently used to hold the pen. It came from 
Cheshire or Shropshire—probably the former. 

Candle-sticks.—I was recently given an iron 
candle-stick, which was worn in the hat of 
/men while killing and cutting up pigs at 
night-time; it had been used in living mem- 
ory. Possibly it was originally worn by 
‘workers in the rock-salt mines a few miles 
| away. It came from a farm at Sevenoaks, a 
hamlet near Northwich, Cheshire. 


A. W. Boyp. 
ELLING BY AUCTION (clx. 47, 85). — 


The News Chronicle for Feb. 17, 1932, 
reports :— 


The 100-year-old custom of allowing the 
sand of a sand-glass to run through three 
times before a bid is accepted as the highest 

bid, was observed at the auction at Langport 
_ yesterday of the toll rights at Burrowbridge. 
Somerset. 


| The same journal, in its issue for Jan. 
2, 1931, said :— 

At Asfordby, another village near Melton, 
| the parish field is let by “‘ watch.”” The chair- 
| man of the Parish Council acts as time-keeper ; 
‘three minutes are allowed for bidding, and as 
‘the last few moments are counted there is 
| great excitement as to who will bid and secure 
| the field for the year. . 
| The Stamford Mercury for April 8, 1927, 
| records :— 
| ia Whissendine, Rutland]. The parish 
| field was let to Mr. Geo. Bullen for £3 10s. The 
‘old custom of the burning candle was again 

used, Mr. Bullen being the last bidder as the 
| pin dropped. 


| The candle auction also obtains at Grim- 
| ston, Leicestershire, according to the Not- 
| tingham Journal for March 30, 1927, as well 


| NOTES AND QUERIES. = 
the W. R. Paton (‘Greek Anthology,’ Loeb NORTHAMPTON TO LONDON  (clxii. 
his Classics, vol. ii, p. 155) translates: am 
the tomb of a shipwrecked man; but set sail, 
rma- stranger; for when we were lost, the other 
ships voyaged 
R Wordsworth was translating from Gabriello 
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Kelly’s ‘ Directory 


as at Broadway, Dorset. 
regarding 


of Lincolnshire,’ for 1922, says 
Bourne :— 

A singular custom has been practised here 
every Easter since the year 1770, when Richard 


Clay left a piece of land, the rent of which | 


was to be laid out in bread for the in- 
habitants, and the meadow is let from year to 
year in a curious manner: an auctioneer at- 
tends and starts a number of boys running a 
fixed distance, and as soon as they have set off, 
he asks the people who wish to rent the field 
to commence bidding; as bids can only be 
made while the boys are running, the bidding 
becomes very keen; at last, as the boys re- 
turn, down goes the hammer, and the last 
bidder is declared the lessee, 

According to the Stamford Mercury, the 
candle auction is used quinquenially at Old 
Bolingbroke, Lincolnshire, for the letting of 
three acres of charity land. The last occa- 
sion on which it was employed was in Decem- 
ber, 1929. 

Further details are given in Ditchfield’s 
‘Old English Customs,’ 1901, p. 242. 


A. Cox. 
Metheringham, Lincs. 


URVIVAL OF WITCHCRAFT (cli. 199, 
s.v. “ Memorabilia’). — In the Sunday 
Times of Jan. 17, 1932, a correspondent re- 
ports from Wolverhampton the case of a man 
who dare not testify in the police-court be- 
cause a woman would put a spell on him after 

boiling violets in water. 

A. L. Cox. 


(SURSITORS INN (clxii. 27, 70).—In my 
copy of Richard Sims’s ‘ Manual for the 
Genealogist,’ published 1856, interesting 
information is given, as below. The book 
previously belonged to the late Mr. George 
Grazebrook, F.S.A., and has his book-plate ; 
also on the title-page his note ‘‘Another Ed. 
pub. 1867—but no difference between them.’’ 

Sims states, on p. 454:— 

Cursitor’s Orrice. This office is described 
by Stowe as being in Chancery Lane, and in 
the Record Report of 1800 it is represented as 
being immediately over a public coffee-room 
in the same locality. The office was abolished 
by Stat. 5 and 6 Will. IV, c. 82 s. 10 (1835), 
and the duties were transferred to the Clerks 
of the Petty Bag Office. 

At this time the Cursitor’s Office was in 
the ROLLS YARD, CHANCERY LANE. 

My copy of the ‘ Royal Kalendar; For the 
Year 1778,’ gives :— 

Corporation of Cursitors, Principal, Tho. 
Gataker, Esq.; His Assistants, Fr. Buxton, 
Nic. Browne, Esqrs. High Court of CHANCERY 
(Office in Chancery-lane). Cursitors, R. 


| Woodford, Hugh Valence Jones, Thomas 
Lamb, Tho. Stephens, Charles Frewen, Edy. 
Woodcock, Jo. Walker, Jn. Hingeston, Elb, 
Woodcock, Law. Cottam, Daniel Hahn, Henry 
Peele, Thomas Rob. Appleyard, Jeg, 
Wellard, R. Nuthall, Augs. Greenland, Thomas 
Hammond, George Hill, Ralph Aldus, and Jern, 
Chevely, Esqrs. 

Bag-bearer, Wm Warren. 

The above Henry Peele was, according to 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ of 1906, “‘ of Ruy- 
ton, Co. Salop, afterwards of Shrewsbury, 
Cursitor of the Court of Chancery... He 
was born in 1747, and died in 1809, and was 
great-grandfather of the late Edmund Cre: 
well Peele, of Shrewsbury, Clerk to the 
County Council of Salop, etc.’ 

My copy of ‘ Rider’s British Merlin’ for 


1824 gives :— 
COURT OF CHANCERY. Corporation of 
tors. Principal, Richard $8. Appleyard, esq. 


Assistants, John Vernon, Thomas Lloyd, esqrs. 
Cursitors, Jegon Wellard, Rt. Nuthall, Craven 
Ord, Robert Talbot, Philip Parry, Thomas 
| Walker, Rich. Jackson, enry Wrotesley, 
| John Halket, Richard Wilson, John Pensam, 
William Villiers Surtees, James Sayer, 
Thosmas [sie] Jones, John Bellamy, Thomas 
Carr, William Welfit, and Joseph Talbot, 
esqrs, Hon. Henry W. J. Scott, Robert B. 
Appleyard, esq. 

Bag-bearer, William Bass, 

A few of the surnames appear in_ both 
| lists, though at an interval of forty-six years. 
Some may have been of the same man, 
especially Jegon Wallard, as this is a most 
unusual Christian name, the origin of which 
I cannot yet ascertain, , 

HERBERT SouTHAM. 


FOULKES: STRANGE (elxii. 121, 157). 
— The Reverend Edmund _ Salusbury 
Floulkes, born 12 Jan., 1819, was 3rd son of 
Lieut.-Colonel John Powell Ffoulkes (1770 
1826). See pedigree, Ffoulkes of Eriviat 
Hall, Co. Denbigh, in Miscellanea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica, New Series, ii. 2% 
(1877), and, for his descendants, Burke's 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 11th edition (1906). He 
took his B.A. in 1841, M.A. 1844, and B.D. 
1851, and was Fellow and Tutor of Jesus 
Coll., Oxford. He was ordained deacon 
1848, and priest 1849. He became Vicar of 
St. Mary’s (the University Church) in 1878, 
and died 19 April, 1894. According to the 
obituary notice in The Times of 21 April, 
he joined the Church of Rome in 1855, and 
remained in that communion for fifteen 
years, His published works, as shown in 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory, included ‘A 
Manual of Kcclesiastical History ’ (Parker, 


1851); ‘Christendom’s Divisions’ (Long- 
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man), and ‘ The Roman Index and its Late | 


Proceedings ’ (1868). 

The Reverend E. S. Ffoulkes married, 26 
July, 1860, at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
Anne, 5th daughter and 12th child of Lady 
and the late Sir Thomas Andrew Lumisden 
Strange, Kt. (1756-1841; see the ‘D.N.B.), 
Chief Justice of Madras. Sir Thomas was 
Qnd son of Sir Robert Strange, Kt. (1721- 
1792; see the ‘ D. N. B.’), the engraver, who 
fought on the Stuart side at Prestonpans, 
Falkirk and Culloden, and who was lineal 
descendant of the ancient family of Strang 
of Balcaskie, in Fife, whose property was 
alienated in 1615. 

Frep. R. Gate. 


[APY CHOLMELEY (clxii. 81). — This 
lady was, no doubt, Margaret Cobb, 
second daughter of William Cobb (a descend- 
ant of the family of Cobb of Sandringham, 
Norfolk) by his wife Alice, daughter of 
Otwall Wild, of Oldham, Lancashire, 
Esquire. William Cobb died 1598 and his 
wife died 23 Oct., 1627, and was buried in 
the chancel of Adderbury Church, Oxford- 
shire. Margaret Cobb was married to Sir 
Richard Cholmeley, Knight, of Yorkshire. 
Sir Richard Cholmeley may have been a 
son of Henry Cholmeley, of Whitby by his 
wife Margaret, daughter of Sir William 
Babthorpe. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
Teresa Villa, Dumfries, 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF THE BICYCLE (cli. 
33, 106, 142, 175). — The following may 
be added :—‘‘Tue | Cyctists’ Tourine Cuvs | 
Being | The Romance of | Fifty Years’ Cy- 
cing | By | James T. Licutwoop | Chief 
Consul for Lancashire | WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. | 
wondon: | Published at the Headquarters of 
the Club | 3, Craven Hill, W.2. | 1928.”’ 

Two of the appendixes give bibliographies 
of Cycling books and pamphlets and of Cy- 
cling journals. These do not include ‘ Amen- 
ities of the Road,’ by J. Gilbert Wiblin ; price 
3d.; published by the Cyclists’ Touring Club, 
reprinted November, 1924, from articles in 
the Oxfard Chronicle for September and 
October, 1924. 


A. L. Cox. 
Metheringham, Lincs. 


AStHORS WANTED (elxii, 138).—Is not 
Mr. Lawrence’s second book ‘ Margaret 
Catchpole,’ published originally in 1845, by the 
Cobbold, 1797-1877?—See the 


G. C. Moore 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Library. 


_ Admissions to the College of St. John the 


Evangelist in the Unwersity of Cam- 
bridge, Part IV, July, 1767—July, 1802. 
Edited with Notes by Sir Robert Forsyth 
Scott, Master of the College (Printed for 
the College at the University Press). 
[? is an odd fact, to be whimsicaily appre- 
hended, that the more numerous we be- 
come the more carefully we individualise, 
surround with particulars, accurately fix in 
his place, each several person. The Register 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, for the years 
before us, was kept with a carelessness that 
would hardly now be possible. The volume, 
the editor tells us, is carefully prepared for 
good full entries, even to the Mother’s Name, 
and the Schoolmaster’s Name, but many en- 
tries look as if they had been very hastily 
copied down from jottings, which themselves 
were not made with any great pains. But if 
the Register of Admissions reflects little 
credit on the record-keeping of the end of the 
eighteenth-century, or perhaps signifies a 
philosophical indifference to matters upon 
which the twentieth century displays almost 
exaggerated insistence, the Appendix, which 
gives us an alphabet of the names and a 
biographical account of each, is a really fine 


example of biographical research and state- 


ment. It sets out the dry, precious details 
dear to the genealogist, and it supplies as 
well, succinctly, stories, personal particulars, 
connections in time or by means of achieve- 


| ment and anything else of picturesque im- 


portance that could be dug up out of con- 
temporary writing. Take, for example, the 
account of Charles Curtis or those of Thomas 
Denman or Edmund Outram or Alexander 
John Scott or George Barnes. The bio- 
graphies of more widely known men such as 
Wilberforce, Wordsworth or Henry Martyn, 
are, for their scale, admirably full, and make 
really good reading. Besides the names 
great in their own right this part of the 
register has several which are interesting by 
reflection from the next generation, such as 
Thomas Anthony Trollope,-the father of the 
novelist (whom we cannot accustom ourselves 
to see called Adolphus); Edward Stanley, 
father of Dean Stanley, and George Clay- 
ton Tennyson, the father of Alfred and 
Charles Tennyson. There is some slight con- 
nection with Jamaica and the West Indies to 
be noted; the “Ten Year men”? fairly often 
make an appearance, and there are a num- 
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ber of Oxford Bachelors of Arts, who were 
admitted to St. John’s and took their M.A. 
degree at Cambridge. This proceeding had 
as object qualification for holding benefices 
in plurality by dispensation ; and apparently 
an Oxford B.A. could sometimes obtain the 
M.A. degree more readily at Cambridge 
than at Oxford. What was still thought 
tolerable in the matter of pluralities may 
be illusrated from the case of the Tennysons, 
whose father held four benefices together in 
Lincolnshire—these being not more than 25 
miles apart. 

It was a good idea to arrange the 
biographies which form the appendix alpha- 
betically instead of chronologically. A use- 
ful index of accessions to titles and changes 
of name is supplied. 


T. Livit de Frulovisiis de Ferraria Opera 
hactenus inedita, Recognovit C. W. Pre- 
vité-Orton. (Cantabrigiae typis Acad- 
emiae. £1 5s.). 


THE difference between the medieval spirit 

and the spirit of the Renaissance is both 
wide and deep. Correspondingly interesting 
therefore is any information we can obtain, 
any individual whom we can get to know, 
that will illustrate in some relatively con- 
crete way the passage from the one to the 
other. The writer now for the first time 
brought within the student’s reach, author 
of comedies in the manner of Plautus, of a 
dialogue De re publica and of a Life of our 
Henry V, draws his chief claim on our atten- 
tion from his position. He stands, as it 
were, with both feet in the coasts of the 
Renaissance, but he has not yet full posses- 
sion of that new world. He has, however, 
turned his back on medieval thought, and 
begins to form himself on antiquity; he 
attacks the problems of his own career and 
of the right conduct of the State without 
Christian pre-conceptions, and in his come- 


dies he makes a bold and original, if not. 


very successful, attempt to construct drama 
by the Roman method out of the fifteenth- 
century life of Venice, as this was presented 
to him. His character-drawing is in advance 
of his plots, which are, for the most part, 
feeble and artificial; and perhaps he suc- 


ceeded with character none the worse for. 


being a pugnacious person who was wont to 
satirize opponents. Two of the seven 
comedies connect him with the immediate 


past, deriving in part from the morality | 


plays and their personification of qualities, 
Frulovisi was a schoolmaster at Venice, and 
his plays were intended to be performed 
his pupils. His satire drew down wra 
upon him, and he was compelled to leave 
Venice, After some preliminary wanderi 
he came to England, where he is found in 
1437 in the service of Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester. He himself gives as reason for 
his coming his great admiration for Henry V 
in arms and for Humphrey in letters. His 
stay in England seems not to have been 
longer than a year or two. His later life 
was devoted to letters—witness his learned 
De Orthographia—and to medicine. He is 
last heard of at Venice in 1456. 

The comedies are printed from the MS. at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge—believed to 
be unique. It was given to the College in 
1631 by Dr. Hilkiah Cooke, and Dr. Pre 
vité-Orton thinks it likely that it was Fm- 
lovisi’s own fair copy—left behind, possibly 
seized for debt, at his departure. The text 
is set out with all the meticulous care which 
we have learned to look for in its editor's 
work, The reading of the decidedly crabbed 
Latin is facilitated by the summaries of the 
several plots provided in the introduction, as 
is also appreciation of the literary worth of 
the pieces by brief but sufficient criticism. 

The volume includes also the De Republica, 
printed from a rotograph of the MS. at 
Reggio Emilia, and ably summarised and 
discussed. The prominent interest here is 
the anticipation of later writers on the state 
—of Machiavelli in particular. Finally, 
from the unique Cotton MS. Claudius E. iti, 
we have the dull and poor but not very long 
Encomium addressed to Bishop John Stal- 
ford of Bath and Wells. 

We must not omit mention of the five beat 
tiful reproductions—four from the St, John’s 
a MS., and one from that at Reggio 

milia. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wen answering a query, or referring to a2 
article which has already appeared, corree 
pondents are requested to within paret- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the volume and page at wh 
the contribution in question is to be found. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Tf 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
& to which the letter refers, 
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